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SERBIA (SRBIJA) and YUGOSLAVIA (JUGOSLAVIA) 

The Serbians were a Slavic or Slavicized people that entered the Balkan peninsula in the early 7 th century. 
Bulgaria and Byzantium competed for hegemony over Serbia in the early 10 th century, and in 915—932 Serbia 
was temporarily annexed by Bulgaria before prince Caslav Klonimirovic reestablished Serbian independence with 
tacit Byzantine support. However, Caslav’s Serbia was opposed by both Bulgaria and the Magyars, and the 
history of the following century is very poorly known. The Byzantine conquest of Bulgaria in 1018 would have 
turned Serbia into a dependency, but in the second half of the 11 th century it came under the control of a 
collateral line of the rulers of Zeta. Vukan was able to eclipse his Zetan overlords and his successors maintained a 
precarious autonomy in the face of Byzantine and Hungarian interference. Stefan Nemanja discarded Byzantine 
suzerainty in the 1180s and his son Stefan I obtained the title of king from the pope in 1117. An autocephalous 
Serbian Church was established in 1119 under Stefan I’s brother, Saint Sava. The next two kings appear to have 
been allies, if not dependents, of their respective brothers-in-law, the emperors of Thessalonica and Bulgaria. 

It was under Stefan Uros II Milutin that Serbia became a “great power” in the Balkans in the late 13 th 
century, contending with Byzantium over Macedonia. Stefan Uros III Decanski followed up on this success by 
defeating the Bulgarians at Velbazd in 1330 and continuing the expansion into Byzantine Macedonia, but lost 
both throne and life to his son Stefan Dusan. The new king promptly made an alliance with Bulgaria and took 
advantage of the Byzantine civil war to annex the remainder of Macedonia, Epirus, and Thessaly in the 1340s. In 
1 345 — 1346 he had his archbishop elevated to the status of patriarch and had himself proclaimed and crowned 
emperor. His successor was unable to control the nobility and the Serbian Empire rapidly began to fall apart. 
Early on Dusan’s half-brother Simeon Uros declared himself emperor and took over the northern Greek lands, 
and in 1366 the nobleman Vukasin was co-opted as king, a title that passed on to his son Marko while the 
Nemanjid house became extinct. Tvrtko I of Bosnia also claimed the Serbian royal crown from 1376. The 
northern portions of the Serbian state regained cohesiveness under prince Lazar Hrebljanovic, but, as it turned 
out, this was not enough to ensure its survival. 

This period of internal weakness coincided with the advance of the Ottomans, who defeated the Serbians at 
Cernomen (1371) and Kosovo (1389), and overran the principalities in northern Greece and Macedonia. The 
central Serbian lands were retained by princes of the Hrebljanovic and Brankovic families, many of whom 
obtained the lofty title of despotes from the Byzantine court, and maintained a precarious position in the face of 
Ottoman and Hungarian aggression. In spite of a desperate alliance with Bosnia, Serbia was completely annexed 
by the Ottomans in 1459. A Serbian principality was established on the territory of Hungary in what is now the 
Vojvodina as a buffer and base for a counteroffensive, but this too was terminated by the Ottomans in the early 
16 th century. Later, during the period of Ottoman rule many more Serbs migrated into the Vojvodina, which 
was subsequently separated from Hungary and turned over to Serbia in the 10 th century. 

In 1804 Karadorde Petrovic led a revolt against the Ottomans in northern Serbia, but this movement was 
suppressed in 1813. In 1815 Milan Obrenovic repeated the endeavor with more success and managed to 
establish an autonomous Serbian principality within the Ottoman Empire by 1817. Serbia benefited from the 
Congress of Berlin in 1878 by obtaining full independence and expanding to the south, while its prince took the 
title of king in 1881. A violent coup overthrew the Obrenovic family in 1903 and placed the Karadordevici on 
the throne. During the Balkan Wars Serbia secured control of Kosovo and most of Slavic Macedonia, while the 
ultimately successful outcome of World War I led to inclusion of Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia, and Montenegro 
into the monarchy, which was now re-formulated as the “Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes.” Although 
the kingdom was officially renamed Yugoslavia (“South-Slavia”) in 1919, the non-Serbian members of the 
monarchy quickly came to resent the centralizing rule of Aleksandar I, who was assassinated by a separatist. 
During World War II Yugoslavia was invaded by Germans and Italians, Croatia was given independence, and 
Macedonia was ceded to Bulgaria. The partisan movement led by Josip Broz (Tito) defeated the Germans, and 
Yugoslavia was reconstituted in the aftermath of the war. King Petar II, who had been taken into exile during 
the German occupation (without having been deposed at the time), was not allowed to return to his throne. 
The Republic of Yugoslavia fell apart in 1990—1991, the surviving portion (“Serbia and Montenegro” from 
1003) dissolving in 1006 into the separate republics of Serbia and Montenegro. 

Titles and Names: The rulers of Serbia used the titles of prince (knez) and king (kralj), while the imperial 
title was car (“tsar”) of the Serbians and Greeks; it was retained even after the secession of northern Greece 
under Simeon Uros in 1356. The imperial title became extinct with the Nemanjid house in 1371; the royal title 
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with the death of Marko in 1395. Most of the post-Nemanjid princes of Medieval Serbia bore the Byzantine 
court title of despot (despotes), but this was technically a personal dignity rather than a hereditary title, and it had 
to be conferred by the Byzantine emperor and later by the king of Hungary. Some Medieval Serbian rulers 
began to adopt regnal numbers, but the numbering is complicated by the changes in title (from king, to emperor, 
to prince or despot) and the official use of double names (like Stefan Uros) or the unofficial use of additional 
folk names (like Dragutin or Milutin). The list below maintains these distinctions more carefully than most. 
The numbering of modern Serbian monarchs is also complicated, in part, by of the changes in title (from prince 
to king) and in the name and formulation of the polity (Serbia, then Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, and 
Slovenes/Yugoslavia). Idiosyncratic ally, the Obrenovic princes of Serbia numbered themselves in reference to 
their order of succession rather than their Christian names (in effect, they numbered their family name). 


r.840—f.865 
f.865—891 


891—891 

891-917 


917-913 
913-915 
915-931 
931—£-.950 
f.950— ? 
?—c.1060 


House of Zeta 
c.1060—1083 
1083—1085 
1085—1111 
1111—1145 
1145—1150 
1150 
1150-1155 
ii55 
1155—1160 

1160— 1161 

1161— 1163 
1163—1166 
1166—1167 


Princes of Serbia 

Vlastimir ... son of Prosigoj, son of Radoslav, son ofViseslav 
Muntimir ... son of Vlastimir 

Gojnik ... son of Vlastimir; associated c.865— f.875; deposed 
Strojimir ... son of Vlastimir; associated c.865 — f.875; deposed 
Pribislav ... son of Muntimir; deposed, died 891: 

Petar ... son of Gojnik; deposed, died 917: 

— Bran ... son of Muntimir; rival 895 

— Klonimir ... son of Strojimir; rival 897 
Pavle ... son ofBran; deposed, died 913: 

Zaharije ... son of Pribislav; rival since 910; expelled, died 915: 

(to Bulgaria) 

Caslav ... son of Klonimir 

Tihomir ... husband of daughter of Caslav 

(period of uncertainty) 

Zupans, then grand zupans of Raska, then kings of Serbia 

Petrislav ... son of king Mihailo I of Zeta; zupan of Raska 
Marko ... son of (?) Petrislav 

Vukan I ... brother of Marko; associated 1083; grand zupan c.1090 

Uros I ... son of (?) Marko 

Uros II ... son of Uros I; deposed 

Desa ... son of Uros I; deposed 

Uros II ... restored; deposed 

Desa ... restored; deposed 

Uros II ... restored 

Primislav 1 ... son of Uros I; deposed 

Belos ... son of Uros I; abdicated, died 11198 

Desa ... restored; deposed, died 1166: 

Tihomir ... son of Zavida, son of (?) Uros I; deposed, died c.i 168 


1 The succession and status of the rulers is unclear; the period was marked by Magyar, Bulgarian, Byzantine, and 
Zetan aggression; rulers included one who fled to Zeta f.970 (with this sons Pleno and Radigrad), Tihomir’s 
kinsman Ljutomir (father-in-law of prince Dragimir of Zeta), Ljutomir’s unnamed son, and Ljutovid, who was 
overthrown by the Zetans c.1060. 

1 Possibly the same individual as Uros II. 
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House of Nemanja 

1167—1196 Stefan Nemanja (St’) ... brother of Tihomir; associated 1166 4 ; abdicated, died 1199 

1196—1102 Stefan I, the First-crowned, (St) ... son of Stefan Nemanja; deposed 

1202—1104 Vukan II ... son of Stefan Nemanja; deposed, died 1109: 

1104—1127 Stefan I, the First-crowned (St) ... restored; king of Serbia 1117 

1117—1234 Stefan Radoslav ... son of Stefan I; deposed, died 1135 

1134—1143 Stefan Vladislav I (St) ... son of Stefan I; deposed, died c. 1169 

1143 — 1276 Stefan Uros I ... son of Stefan I; deposed, died 1177 

1176—1181 Stefan II Dragutin (St) ... son of Stefan Uros I; associated 1168; abdicated, died 1316 

1182—1321 Stefan Uros II Milutin (St) ... son of Stefan Uros I 

1311—1331 Stefan Uros III, Decanski (St) ... son of Stefan Uros II; deposed, died 1331 

— Stefan Konstantin ... son of Stefan Uros II; rival 1311 —1311 
— Stefan Vladislav II ... son of Stefan II; rival 1311—1314; expelled, died 1316: 

1331 —1345 Stefan Dusan,’ the Strong ... son of Stefan Uros III; associated 1311; emperor 1345 — 1355 

Emperors of Serbia 

1345 — 1355 Stefan Dusan, the Strong ... previously king 1331 — 1345; emperor 1345 (crowned 1346) 

1355 —1371 Stefan Uros, the Weak (St) ... son of Stefan Dusan; associated (as king) 1346; emperor 1355 

(end of the emperorship and partial disintegration of the state 1371) 

Kings of Serbia (in Macedonia) 

House ofMrnjavcevic 

1365 — 1371 Vukasin ... son of Mrnjava; associated as king by emperor Stefan Uros 
1371—1395 Marko, Kraljevic ... son of Vukasin; associated as junior king by 1371 

(end of the kingship 1395; Macedonia and southern Serbia to the Ottoman Empire 1395) 

Princes of Serbia (in the North) 

House ofHrebljanovic 

1371 — 1389 Lazar I (St) ... son of Pribac Hrebljanovic 
1389—1427 Stefan I, the Tall ... son of Lazar I 
House of Brankovic 

1417—1456 Durad I ... son of Vuk Brankovic by Mara, daughter of Lazar I 
1456—1458 Lazar II ... son ofBurad II; associated 1446 
1458—1459 Marija (Jelena) ... daughter of Lazar II 

& 1459 Stefan II ... married Marija; son ofking Stjepan Tomas of Bosnia; Bosnia 1461 —1463; deposed 
(to the Ottoman Empire 1459) 

Princes of Serbia (in Vojvodina) 

1471—1485 Vuk, the Firedragon ... son of Grgur, son of Durad I 

i486—1496 Durad II (St 6 ) ... son of Stefan, son of Durad I; abdicated, died 1516 

> Under his monastic name Simeon, canonized c. 1219. 

4 With brothers Stracimir and Miroslav. 

< The frequent usage “Stefan Uros IV” seems to be a historiographical convention as contemporary documents 
only refer to king, later emperor, “Stefan,” and in a few rare cases “Stefan Dusan.” One document seems to name 
him “Stefan IV,” which is either a miscalculation or perhaps implies “Stefan [Uros] IV.” Neither Stefan Dusan 
nor his son Stefan Uros used regnal numbers, unlike Stefan Uros II and Stefan Uros III, who did. 

6 Canonized 1513; sometimes called Borde to distinguish him from the earlier Durad. 
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1496—1501 Jovan (St?) ... brother of Burad II; associated 1493 
House of Berislavic 

1504—1514 Ivanis ... married Jelena Jaksic , 7 8 widow of Jovan; son of Ivan Berislavic 
1514—1526 Stefan III ... son of Ivanis; formally installed 1520; expelled, died 1535 
(to the Ottoman Empire 15 26) 


Princes of Serbia 

House of Karadordevic 

1804—1813 Dorde (Karadorde) ... son of Petar Jovanovic; leader of revolt against Ottoman rule; expelled, 
died 1817 

1813 — 1815 (to the Ottoman Empire) 

House of Obrenovic 

1815 — 1839 Milos (Obrenovic I) ... son of Todor Mihailovic; recognized officially as prince 1817; abdicated 
1839 Milan I (Obrenovic II) ... son of Milos 
1839—1842 Mihailo (Obrenovic III) ... son of Milos; deposed 
House of Karadordevic 

1842—1858 Aleksandar ... son ofBorde; deposed, died 1885 
House of Obrenovic 

1858—1860 Milos (Obrenovic I) ... restored 
i860—1868 Mihailo (Obrenovic III) ... restored 

1868—1882 Milan II (Obrenovic IV) ... son of Milos, son of Jevrem, brother of Milos; king of Serbia 1882—1889 


Kings of Serbia 

1882—1889 Milan I ... previously prince 1868—1882; abdicated, died 1901 
1889—1903 Aleksandar I ... son ofMilan I 
House of Karadordevic 

1903 — 1918 Petar I ... son of prince Aleksandar of Serbia; king of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 1918—1921 


1918—1921 

1921-1934 

1934-1945 


Kings of Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, then of Yugoslavia 
Petar I ... previously king of Serbia 1903 — 1918 

Aleksandar I ... son of Petar I; regent since 1914; king ofYugoslavia 1929 
Petar II ... son of Aleksandar I;» deposed, died 1970 
(republic 1945) 
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7 Canonized 1505. 

8 Daughter of Stefan Jaksic. 

»In exile during German occupation since 1941. 



